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Burlington Mardi Gra 


By Paige Leahy 
Arts & Lifestyle Editor 


Colorful beads gleam in the 
afternoon sunlight as the people 
lining Main Street in downtown 
Burlington throw their arms 
into the brisk, New England air, 
clutching at necklaces and laugh- 
ing as they nearly lose their foot- 
ing on the. ice paved sidewalk. 
Floats parade down the street, 
draped with streamers and bathed 
in glitter, while bead throwers 
fashioning the quintessential col- 
ors of purple, gold and green en- 
courage frigid bystanders. 

- College students and young 
adults breathe into their cupped 
hands pressed onto their faces as 
they anxiously stand in line for 
a booth at one of the numerous 
restaurants and pubs on Church 
Street, snapping pictures with 
friends while they wait, yelling 
“Mardi Gras 2014!” The camera 
captures the split second when 


the group forgot about just how - 


cold their extremities actually 
were, and celebrated being to- 
gether with friends.. 

On Saturday, March 1, tour- 
ists, city residents and college 
students poured into Burlington 

' for the 19th annual Mardi Gras 


celebration, hosted by Magic Hat 


Brewing Company. 

_ Nineteen years ago, the com- 
pany decided it wanted to give'a 
reason for the residents of Burl- 


ington to get out of their houses. 


in the coldest time of winter, and 
have not only the chance to cel- 
ebrate and encompass a cultural 
tradition like Mardi Gras, but 


also come together to support a 


local non-profit, H.O.P.E Works. 

_ “Over the years, the Magic 
Hat Mardi Gras Parade has seen 
it all: 50-degree February days, 
-5 degree February days, snow 
storms that led to a parade being 
cancelled and rescheduled the 
following weekend, crowd surf- 
ing blow-up dolls, outrageous 
costumes and more,” read Magic 
Hat Brewing Company’s —web- 
page. 
“Through it all, there have 
been several wonderful consis- 
tencies: tens of thousands of Mar- 
di Gras revelers, floats, beads, 
moonpies and, most important 
of all, the spectacular commu- 
nity support for a local non-profit 
group,” continued the webpage. 
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s echoes New Orleans, with a twist 
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Street performers along Church Street interact with and entertain parade goers Saturday, March 1 during the 19th Annual Magic Hat Mardi 


Gras celebration in Burlington. ~ 








' By Lauren Friedgen 
News Editor 


Laurie Gagne has lived a 
number of places in the U.S. but 


‘will always consider Vermont to 


be her true home. Gagrie believes 
your community is where your 
home is and has found this to be 
true in the 30 years she has lived 
in Vermont, due to the academic 
communities she has belonged to 
and the warm, dedicated people 
she has met. 

Gagne, director of the Ed- 
mundite Center for Peace and 
Justice and professor of peace and 
justice studies at St. Michael’s, 
majored in religious studies at 
Pomona College and got her doc- 
torate in theology from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Gagne is involved with vari- 
ous activist organizations both at 
St. Michael’s and in Burlington. 

Her most notable cause is the 
national Dear. Hillary Campaign, 


recently renamed at St. Michael’s 


_to SMC for DRC; a group: she 


founded along with two students 
on campus to target former Sec- 
retary of State Hillary Clinton 
on behalf of the people* of East 
Congo. The war that has been go- 


ing on there for 15 years has left: 


six million dead and. hundreds 
of thousands of women raped as 
a weapon of war. Gagne’s dedi- 
cation to this cause has given 
students involved a unique expe- 
rience and contributed to the ap- 
pointment.of R. Barrie Walkley 
as ambassador to the Great Lakes 
Region of Africa. 

Professor Gagne discussed 
with The Defender her involve- 
ment in activist groups and what 
they mean to her. 


Q: Peace and Justice is not a 
common field. How did you get 
into teaching it? 

A: Before St. Mike’s, I taught re- 
ligion at Trinity College of Ver- 


Professor encourages lifelong activism 


mont. I was also the coordinator 
of peace and justice there. With 
Vatican II, one of the declarations 
was that all Catholic colleges and 
universities have a Peace and Jus- 
tice coordinator. So I was the first 
one at Trinity because the presi- 
dent wanted to comply with this 
Vatican II resolution. They. did 
the same thing at St. Mike’s. 


Q: St. Michael’s and Burling- 
ton seem to have a lot of activ- 
ist organizations. Why do you 
think this is so? 

A: Well, I think there’s a really 
progressive mindset among a 
critical mass of people in Burl- 
ington and at St. Mike’s. People 
are really open to social change, 
they’re ready to identify social 
problems and propose solutions. 


-They understand that being a 


good citizen involves activism. 
You don’t run into that in a lot 
of places, and I really appreciate 
that here. To be a good citizen, 





it’s not enough to vote. It’s impor- 
tant to pick a worthy cause and 
get involved and IJ think the most 
stimulating thing you can do is to 
be with a group of like-minded 
people who are trying to make a 
change for the better in society. 
It’s very uplifting. 


Q: What are you involved in 
currently? 

A: SMC for DRC and I’m the di- 
rector of fundraising for the Ibut- 
wa Initiative. I’m also the chair of 
the Sisters of Mercy Peace Initia- 
tive, which is part of the legacy 
from Trinity College. It’s a com- 
mittee that makes small grants 
every year to Vermont-based 
organizations that are working 
for peace and justice. We can 
give out $30,000 a year and it’s 
been really encouraging to me as 
a peace activist to see there are 
so many groups that have won- 
derful projects related to peace- 
building. 
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», FOLLOW US ON TWITTER 
@SMC_Defender 


LIKE US ON FACEBOOK 
www.facebook.com/thedefenderSMC 


WATCH OUR VIDEOS 


You ‘ ay j 5 | www.youtube.com/user/SMCthedefender 


CHECK OUT OUR WEBSITE 
www.defender.smcevt.edu 
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Movie highlights access to women’s education 


By Amanda O’Neill 
Staff Writer 


“T will come every day until 
I can stay,” said Wadley, a young 
girl who attended school before 
the Haitian earthquake. After 
the earthquake, when Wadley’s 
mother could no longer afford 
to send her daughter to school, 
Wadley didn’t care. Wadley had 
a passion for school. Even though 
Wadley didn’t pay for school she 
still showed up. “I will come ev- 
ery day until I can stay.” 

Wadley started a change. 

This is a scene from “Girl 
Rising”, a film about nine girls 
that have fought for change and 
for the right to education in their 
country. Each girl has a different 
story, but the intent is the same: 
to receive an education. 

“The project was started 
about six or seven years ago by 
ABC News journalist to find 
how to end global poverty,” said 
Christina Lowry, project director 
and supervising producer of “Girl 
Rising”. “They talked to experts 
in all elements of poverty and 
they all had one common answer 
in the top five reasons: educating 
girls. They then made a film that 
broadcasts this far and wide.” 

The showing of “Girl Ris- 
ing” at St. Michael’s was a part 
of International Women’s Day, 
which was celebrated on Satur- 
day. International Women’s Day 


celebrates women and girls in 


communities all over the world. 
It is a chance to show their fight 
for equality. 

“Tt’s not about putting wom- 
en on a pedestal,” said Amy Wil- 
son, 714. “It’s making women 
equal.” 

Around the world, countries 
celebrate International Women’s 
Day in different ways. 

In Russia, men leave their 


. sages of ‘Girl Rising’, 


houses early in the morning to 
buy all of the women in their 
lives flowers. In Australia, there 
is an International Women’s Day 
breakfast to raise funds to end 
violence against women. In the 
Netherlands, women join togeth- 
er on bridges. In South Africa, 
there is a drumming campaign to 
stop violence sean women and 
children. 

This is the first year ‘that 
International Women’s Day has 
been celebrated in Burlington. 
It is a day to remind the world to 
respect women and that women 


contribute so much to the world.” 


Events around Burlington includ- 
ed speakers on the rights of wom- 
en, film screenings and a panel 
discussing women in agriculture. 

“There are two main mes- 
*” Lowry 
said. “First, all girls need an 
opportunity. They themselves 
achieve great things. Second, 


educating girls will affect pov- ~ 


erty. It is the single best return 
on investment. It is not to portray 
these girls as girls to pity. They 
are mini-revolutionaries.” 

“To give girls equal opportu- 
nities, it is important to educate 
them,” said Julia Berberan, direc- 


tor of the Center for Women and 


Gender at St. Michael’s. “It also 
has been shown that if girls and 
women are given education. and 
resources they are more likely to 
put it into developing the com- 
munity and creating a better en- 
vironment for themselves and 
others.” 

- According to “Girl Rising”, 
there are 33 million fewer girls 
than boys in primary school. 

“Why educate boys?” said 
Mary Beth Doyle, professor of 
education at. St. Michael’s, who 
led a discussion after Wednes- 
day’s showing of the film. “Or 
why educate the wealthy, as op- 


posed to those who are poor? 
Why educate girls for a similar 
reason to why we educate boys” 
According to the film there 
are many reasons why girls do 
not receive an education. Stu- 
dents must pay for uniforms and 
books and often times the fee is 


‘ too high for poor families to send 


their children to school. There is 


a one in four chance that a girl is 


born into poverty. 

“Things that prevent girls 
going to school include early 
marriage, violence against wom- 
en, forced labor, natural disaster, 
conflict, and the need for girls to 
work,” Lowry said. 

“The key for me is the hope 
and the desire of so many young 
girls around the globe to go to 
school,” Doyle said. “Girls who 
want lives that are rich and inter- 
esting. Girls who want to contrib- 
ute to their families and commu- 
nities.” 


Themed housing comes 
to campus next semester 


By Braden Kerwin 
Staff Writer 


For the upcoming fall se- 
mester, St. Michael’s will be in- 
troducing a new programmatic 
themed housing project for all 
returning students and incoming 
first years. 

“We are looking at introduc- 
ing the concept of theme based 
living into all of our campus 
housing, first year and upper- 
class, where, under the guidance 
of a resident assistant, the floor 
would decide on a project to carry 
out a theme each semester,” said 
Megan Ohler, director of new 
student and sophomore Student 
Programs at St. Michael’s. 

“Themes will probably exist 
under concepts such as leader- 
ship and service,” stated Ohler. 
“We know that students living 
within a living/learning com- 
munity do well academically and 
socially and we want our students 
to succeed in all endeavors here 
at St. Mike’s and beyond.” 


The Student Life office also 


hopes to invite faculty and staff. 


members with an interest in the 
theme to be connected to a floor 
as a mentor. 

St. Michael’s has had a 
themed living program on cam- 
pus in the past for upperclassmen 
in their senior year. However, this 
new idea for the upcoming aca- 
demic year has been introduced 
completely by student interest. 

“The idea started a year ago 
after Patricia Delaney’s anthro- 
pology class did a research study 
about the living environment on 
campus,” said Dawn Ellinwood, 
vice president for Student Affairs 
at St. Michael’s. “The students 
questioned myself, Brain Lee and 
Lou DiMasi. The results of their 
research that came back; was that 
students would really value being 
part of some type of themed liv- 
ing in the housing. So this is our 
start responding to the research 
done by the students.” 

After explaining the idea to 
current first-year, Ally Huttick, 


717, she commented on the sub- 
ject with interest. 

“T think I probably would 
have enjoyed taking part in this 
if it was available this year,” said 
Huttick. “My friend is in the en- 
vironmental building at UVM 
and she loves it and she likes 
getting to do activities with just 
people from her floor. However, 


‘I think that it would be nice to be 


with different types of people too 


because its a good thing the way 


we live now where I’m not with 
any group of friends with people 
who have the same exact inter- 
ests as me.” 

While the program is still 
currently under development, 


‘ next year will be the pilot for the 


the programmatic themed hous- 
ing. Student Life will look back 
after its first year of implement- 
ing the program to assess if St. 
Michael’s will continue this pro- 


- gram of living and taking part in 


a themed community. 








PHOTOS BY ALEXANDRA BECK 


Top: Community members gathered at Burlington City Hall to cel- 
ebrate International Women’s Day on Saturday. 
Bottom: International Women’s Day was celebrated in Burliigton 


_ City Hall on Saturday by various social justice groups and speakers. 


SMC Networking Knights 
Monday, March 31st 
5:30 — 7:00 pm 
Roy Event Room 
in the Dion Family Student Center 


Looking for a Full-Time job? Internship? 
Summer or Part-Time position? 


We are hosting companies focused on hiring 
students in two industry areas: 
Business including; Finance, Management, 
Accounting and International Relations 
Communications including; Marketing, 
Communications and Social Media 


Companies will each present a brief elevator 
pitch to all and then staff a table to network. 


Refreshments will be provided 
Business Casual Attire 


_ For more information on companies 
attending, sign up for the 
Career Development Listserv on the Portal. 
Co-Sponsored by the 
Offices of Career Development and 
Alumni & Parent Relations. 


Direct questions to: ipeterson@smcvt.edu 
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Dustin Kenyon, '15, works on his homework in the Dion Family Student Center on Sunday. 


By Aaron Gasson 
Columns Editor 


As St. Michael’s moves into 
March, students around campus 
enter into a particularly busy time 
of the semester. Before embark- 
ing on their spring break adven- 
- tures, midterms and the housing 
process stand before them. For 

some it is a new process to adjust 
to. For others it is a familiar but 
trying time, marked by late hours 
studying and waiting in line to 
choose housing. This semester 
looks to be different than in years 
past as it includes changes made 
to the housing process and the 
workload placed on students. 


The academic change ‘Ties 


in a single addendum to syllabi 
made this semester. Though the 
wording changes from class to 
class, the general message is 
stressing the 40-hour work week. 
The idea behind the statement is 
that students taking four classes 
should:dedicate ten hours to each 
class, three in the classroom and 
seven out of class. 

“T thought the semester was 
gonna ‘be super hard, based on 
what my class descriptions said 
and what the professors said 
at the beginning of the semes- 
ter,” said Kelly Ainsworth, 715. 
“Every. professor was all about 
the ‘ten hour a week rule’ and I 
thought the semester would be 
really tough, but all of my classes 
are really great.” 

Though the statement was 





1. Autogenic training 


Autogenic training involves fo- 


cusing on your breathing and 
heartbeat. When using this 
technique, you should picture 
your body as “warm, heavy, 
and/or relaxed.” 


ee ee 


only added to syllabi this semes- 
ter, the 40-hour plan has been 
loosely implemented since the 
college switched to the four-cred- 
it, four-classes system. 

“Tt’s not about ‘busy work’,” 
said John O’Meara, professor of 
physics. “It’s meant to be a guide 
for how much time students are 
expected to put into classwork.” 

At the beginning of the 
spring semester, professors 
were asked to add statements 
to their syllabi referencing this 
plan. O’Meara supports the new 
implementation, expressing con- 
cern that some students “are not 
putting in enough time” to their 


__ class work. 


Even with this recent addi- 
tion, exams and housing are still 
the major points of worry and 
stress for students. 

“T guess it is a little harder 
when there’s a lot of testing hap- 
pening and thinking abput who 


you're going to live with next 


year,” said Anna-Maria Forger, 
°17. “Yeah, I'd say it’s a pretty 
stressful time of year.” |; 

Also new this semester is the 
housing process, which} will. be 
switched to an online system that 
brings with it many new changes. 
This system is the same one first- 
year students like Forger used to 
apply for their housing last sum- 
mer, according to Brian‘Lee, as- 
sistant director of Residence Life. 

“It will take a lot less time 
from students,” said Lee. “Rather 
than lining up in Alliot; as was 


t 


: ia a .; 
\ | 
| 
Relaxation Tips 
According to the National Center for Complementary and Alternative Medicine (NCCAM), the goal of relaxation techniques is “to 


consciously produce the body’s natural relaxation response, characterized by slower breathing, lower blood pressure, and a feeling 
of calm and well-being.” Here are some tips on how to keep calm from NCCAM. 


2. Biofeedback ; 


Biofeedback makes use of elec- 
tronic devices, teaching you how 
to more effectivly produce relax- 
ation responses. : 


done in the past, and waiting for 
an hour or two, you can just log 
on from wherever you are on a 
computer and take care of it.” 

Though Lee is optimistic 
about the new system, some stu- 
dents are still worried about the 
new process. In the long run, 
housing will become an easier 
process, but at the moment, the 
system is still new and there are 
still many questions students 
have, as evident from the infor- 
mation session Thursday. Lottery 
numbers will be replaced by log 
in times for students to sign on 
and select where they and their 
friends will be living. Another 
concern is that these times could 
potentially fall during class, 
which students cannot afford to 
miss. 

“Tm still gonna be a ner- 
vous wreck,’ Ainsworth said. 
“The online process stresses me 
out because I really like going in 
person. I felt like I was in control. 
Now that it’s online, I’m going to 
be paranoid that my computer’s 
gonna crash.” 

With vacation coming a 
week later than usual, the stress 
seems never-ending. Many stu- 
dents are trying to find remedies 
or ways to relieve some of the 
pressure. Forger has her own 
method for stress relief. 

“T sing,” she said. “I come to 
McCarthy and I sing in the stair- 
well, and it’s pretty great.” 








ents’ pre-break stress 








Campus 
SPEAKS 





“Knitting.” 
Cynthia Edgerton, 14 





“A lot of Netflix.” 
Taylor Williams, ’15 


“Listening to music.” 
Alexandra Brown, ’17 


“We go to the gym 
together.” 

Mike Hanks and Joe 
Cordello, ’14 


How do you cope with 





stress? 










“Crying.” 
Erin Murphy, ’14 





“Playing Mario Kart.” 
Danny Riley, ’14 


“Going outside into the 
wilderness.” 
Julia Christman, ’16 


fd 
“Going to Alliot, 
because homework 
doesn’t exist there.” 
Brianne Conlon, 15 





How to keep calm under stress 


3. Deep breathing 


By focusing on taking slower and 
more conscious breaths, you can 
control your stress level and keep 
cool under presure. 


4. Guided imagery 


Relaxation practioners will use 
storytelling or descriptions to re- 
place negative images with posi- 
tives ones. This technique is also 
called visualization. 





5. Self-hypnosis 


Unlike the O-Week hypnotist, 
self-hypnosis is designed to 
take away stress through non- 
verbal cues called suggestions 
instead of embarrassing your 
new classmates. 





By Kristian Nammack 
Staff Writer 


The Olympic torch has long 
burned out in Sochi, Russia. With 
issues such as the anti-homo- 
sexual propaganda law, human 
rights, mass arrests of protestors 
and most recently the escalation 
of matters facing the country of 
Ukraine, Russia finds itself con- 
sistently trying to defend its na- 
tional image. 

The athletic showcase has 
been cast in the shadow of Rus- 
sia’s recent involvement with 
Ukraine. Russia tried to host the 
greatest sporting event on -the 
planet problem free. The Ameri- 
can media proved how powerful 
they were this year, playing an 
important role in setting-up the 
overall feeling going into the 
games for the mass public. 

“From my previous experi- 
ences going to other. Olympic 
Games: Torino, Vancouver and 
Sochi, I can definitely say there 
was a lack of other countries 
present to support their athletes,” 
said Monika Anne Chislov, an 
American with dual Russian 
citizenship and a spectator at this 
year’s games. “I feel a lot of that 
had to do with the media buildup 
before the games. A lot of it had 
to do with the American media in 
particular” . 

Chrislov believes: that many. 


people decided to cancel their. 


trips after‘hearing about how un- 
safe the games could be from the 
media. 







LEONARDO’S BASICS 





CHICKEN WINGS 


REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 
GARLIC $4.50 

CHEESY $5.50 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 


SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 


SRIRACHA SAUCE 
CAJUN SPICE 


LEONARDO'S 


Frosh Quabity Pizzo 


r . 
*ADITowaL / wecetarian / counme 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MEDADD 50LGADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ADD 3.50 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 


SINGLE (1lb) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2lb) $13.50 

DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 

FRESH SALADS 
GARDEN $4.75 

GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


HONEY 
MESQUITE SPICE 
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Looking back on Sochi Olympic Games — 


Were the Winter Olympic Games overshadowed by Russian politics? 


“T don’t know if it. had to 
do with the gay rights thing, or 
what,” said Chislov. “There were 
talks of boycotting the Olympics, 
but I feel like instead of actually 
doing it, the American media put 
out all this negative press about 
the Olympics and that was their 
way of boycotting the Olympics 
so nobody would go.” 

“The Russian People as well 
as Putin himself view the success 


of the Sochi games essentially 


as a justification for everything 
that Putin has been doing for the 
past seven years,” said Kevin J. 
McKenna, a professor of Russian 
language, literature and culture 
at the University of Vermont. 
“As early as 2002 he wanted to 
be able to secure the Olympic 
Games for Russia.” 

The infamous anti-homo- 
sexual propaganda law was dis- 


“cussed throughout the media dur- 


ing the games. The law banned 
the distribution of “propaganda 
of non-traditional sexual rela- 
tions” to minors, which in turn 
created the feeling of intense 
inequality between heterosexu- 
al and homosexual individuals 
in Russia. Several companies, 
including AT&T and Google, 
protested the law during the 
Olympic Games through various 
marketing strategies. Prior to the 


games, this sparked mass outrage 


on Twitter and Facebook. * 
_ “J didn’t see anything anti- 


gay,” Chrislov, said. “Sochi was 
just a normal place. The only 
time I experienced that was when 





TRADITIONAL 


I witnessed a woman wearing a 
rainbow speed suit from’ Canada 
being interviewed. She was bat- 
tered with questions about gay 
rights and it seemed that the me- 
dia was forcing politics anyway 
they could into the games.” 

Prominent athletes such as 
Russian snowboarder Alexey 
Sobolev, lesbian Australian 
snowboarder Belle Brockhoff, 
New Zealand speed skater Blake 
Skjellerup, and many Ukra- 
nian winter athletes, wore black 
armbands to honor the dead and 
wished to withdraw from the 
competition all together due to 
the law and Putin himself. Mass 
protestors took to the streets, 
thousands were arrested fighting 
for gay rights and against Putin’s 
tenure, but the games went ahead 
as scheduled. 

“Yeah, I was concerned go- 
ing over there,’ Chrislov said. 
“T thought once I was over there 
I would be fine and I was. To go 
to any event you went through a 
metal detector, to travel to any- 
place on a bus you went through 
a metal detector, to go to the 
mall there was a metal detector. 
Just for those places there defi- 
nitely was high security but there 
wasn’t ever a time when I didn’t 
feel safe being there.” 

Sochi 2014 produced many 
unforgettable moments such as 
the U.S.’s penalty shootout win 
over Russia, the first female gold 
medalist in slope style snow- 
boarding and having the entire 
stadium unite for Russia to wit- 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


‘ORDER ONLINE 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Sliced Red Onions, 


Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 


MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and 
New England Baked Ham 

NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Sliced Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, 
Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 
AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped 
Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked 
Bacon, Hot Italian Sausage 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England 
Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple ; 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella 
Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions with 
Gorgonzola Cheeses 


ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 


Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 


Roasted Red Peppers 


LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 


Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green 
_ Peppers and California Black Olives _ 


MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 
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The Olympic Torch in Sochi, Russia, was lit at the opening ceremony 
Friday, Feb. 6, and continued to burn until the end of the games on 


Saturday, Feb. 23. 


ness Adelina Sotnikova claim 
gold in figure skating. The suc- 
cess of the games was somewhat 
marred by Putin’s recent inter- 
actions with Ukraine, during 
which he attempted to convince 
Ukraine to become fully fueled 
by the Kremlin once more. The 
U.S. and the European Union 
do not wish for this to happen, 
as Ukraine is on the brink of an 
all-out civil war. Chancellor of 
Germany Angela Merkel was re- 
cently quoted as stating Putin is 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/ 
Parmesan Cheese, White Mushrooms and Red Onions, 
Smoked Bacon, Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot 


Italian 


Sausage, Fennel, Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 


with Gorgonzola Cheese 
THAI CHICKEN 


Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 


Peppers 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White 
Mushrooms, Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat 
Cheese with Drizzied Honey 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 


Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 


FOUR CHEESE FUSION 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and 


Gorgonzola Cheeses 


Cheese 
VEGAN SALVATION 





SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX : 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 

' Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh 
Green Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, Shredded Potatoes, 
Smoked Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut 
Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red 
Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black Olives 
GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green 
Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and 
California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun 
Dried Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta 


MED$14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Chopped 
Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum 
Tomatoes, Black Olives _____ 


“out of touch with reality.” 

“Her statement was surpris- 
ing and the indications given 
struck me that she was going to. 
move much more slowly in terms 
of getting on the bandwagon, in 
terms of applying pressure on the 
Russians,” Mckenna said about 
Merkel. “What she had to say 
today could just be what’s neces- 
sary for Obama to hear in terms 
of having the EU support him in 
the whole affair.” 






















































ACTIVISM: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


Q: Do you find it difficult to get 
people involved in these causes? 
A: Honestly, I’ve found the situ- 
ation in the Congo is so dire for 
women, the suffering there is 
so great and some of the stories 
they tell are so horrific that it’s 
never hard to get women in par- 
ticular, but men too, to have a 
strong response. I think it kind 
of jolts them into an awareness 
of how people can really suffer 
and how people can be in great 
need. Very often there’s the im- 
mediate response: what can I 
do? Then we either ask them for 
money if it’s Ibutwa, or for stu- 
dents on campus, we encourage 
them to get involved in SMC for 
DRC. I think what keeps us to- 
gether is this common cause and 
then as we work on something 


together we become friends and ~ 


enjoy each others’ company, but 
the main thing is that we’re do- 
ing something for a greater good. 
There’s something very uplifting 
about that and I think it keeps us 
going and helps us maintain that 
commitment. Extracurricular 
projects are time-consuming and 
everybody’s busy these days, but 
I’m always inspired by the Con- 
golese refuges that I know, espe- 
cially Cleophace Mukeba. He has 
so much to do and yet he remains 
focused on the situation in Congo 
and I think that his selflessness 
that way is an inspiration to the 
rest of us. 


Q: What’s going on with SMC, 


for DRC now? 

A: We used to target the State 
Department, but we’re so happy 
with what the new Secretary 
of State John Kerry has done, 


By Chelsea Hicking 
Online Editor 


With the prevalence of mas- 
sive data breaches, like the one 
retail chain Target experienced in 
mid-December affecting up to 70 
million people, according to the 
company’s website, as well as the 
more recent breach at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, which compro- 
mised 309,079 student, faculty 
and staff records, according to 
the university’s website, there is 
a growing concern regarding the 
protection of digital information. 
Faculty and staff at St. Michael’s 
work to minimize risks of com- 
promising information in light of 
issues of stolen information and 
identity theft. 

“The thing about an aca- 
demic environment that’s a little 
different than a corporate envi- 
ronment is that we want people to 
have access to things,” said Bill 
Anderson, chief information of- 
ficer at Information Technology 
(IT). “In other words we want the 
network resources and other re- 
sources to be available to people.” 

Anderson explained that the 
college’s network is split up into 
Virtual Local Area Networks 
(VLANs) that separate, for ex- 
ample, the enterprise resource 
planning (ERP) system from the 
information available to students 


namely name a special envoy to 
the Great Lakes Region of Africa 
and cut off non-humanitarian aid 
to Rwanda because of it’s support 
for M-23 rebels, that now we de- 
cided to focus more on the area 


_ of conflict minerals, which is re- 


ally the driver of the violence in 
Eastern Congo. The fact is that’s 
how all of us are implicated in 
the violence going on there. In- 
directly, but nevertheless impli- 
cated. It’s because the warlords 
are in control of the mines there 
that anyone who uses minerals 
from those mines in their laptops 
or cell phones or iPods are- all 
indirectly funding the violence. 
So, we’re working more in that 
area and we’re working with the 
Enough Project, which has spon- 
sored a campus initiative against. 
conflict minerals. Our proposal 


is to target IBM here in Essex. 


Junction to get them to improve 
their ranking on the scale of the 
extent to which they use and 
are accountable for using con- 
flict minerals. Enough ranks “all 
the electronic companies, and 
IBM is not the worst, but it only 
has a grade of 27 out of 100 and 
we want them to be transparent 
about where the minerals that 
they use come from and we want 
them to work to clean up the sup- 
ply chain. We’re used to doing 
more direct political action, but 
this is more shaming a company, 
which hopefully will be effective. 
We also want to help Ibutwa. I re- 
ally think of them as sister orga- 
nizations, because Ibutwa kind of 
grew out of SMC for DRC and we 
still have a close relationship, so 
we'll probably be having a fund- 


-raiser in April for Ibutwa. 


in the residence halls. 
“The other side of the coin 


is that we have to provide access 


to that same data so you can use 
KnightVision to check the re- 
cords,” Anderson said. “So that’s 
sort of the essence of the chal- 
lenge is keeping that information 


_ private, except when you need 


99K 


your information. 

“No one can prevent, en- 
tirely, human error,” said Joann 
Trottier, associate director of 
procurement and compliance at 
IT. “Most data breaches, -_I think, 
occur much more often as a re- 
sult of human error as opposed 
to somebody trying to get at that 
information.” 

Trottier added that IT works 
with training and raising aware- 
ness on campus to keep human 
error down to a minimum. 

“We do a lot with security 
awareness, particularly during 
Cyber Security Month in Octo- 
ber,” Trottier said. “Our technol- 
ogy learning center staff do train- 
ing throughout the year to raise 
awareness. I’m working with the 
HR office to look at how we can 
be more targeted with abe 
training for employees.” 

The breach at the University 
of Maryland, according to the 
university’s site, was not caused 
by human error. Someone was 
able to crack a multi-layered sys- 
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Q: So Cleophace Mukeba is 
still involved in SMC for DRC? 
A: Yes. I think both of us like to 
balance that political activism 
with the humanitarian work. It’s 


Teally satisfying to do both be- 


cause activism by itself can feel 
really abstract and you don’t re- 
ally see the results, whereas do- 


‘ing humanitarian work by itself 


can seem really narrow — it can 
seem like you’re just putting a 
Band-Aid on a problem and what 
you really want to do is come up 
with a solution to the problem. So 
if you do both, you're satisfying 
both desires. 


Q: Do you ever find it difficult 
to keep up with these groups? 
A: Not really. Things like that 
ebb and flow for everyone. We’ve 
always been a small group, but 
really dedicated. I think that we 
really have the idea that when 
you live in a country like the US., 
which is so privileged, that it’s 
really important to be aware of 
what’s going on in the rest of the 
world and to express some kind 
of solidarity with people who are 
hurting around the world. I think 
that’s incumbent upon us. It’s 
an accident that we live in this 
country — that we enjoy the free- 
doms that we do and the lifestyle. 
We’re very well off compared to 
so many people around the world 
and I just wish that this idea of 
solidarity with people in other 
countries, especially the develop- 
ing world, could be taught to our 
young people and really commu- 
nicated. 


tem. Erin Slattery, associate di- 
rector of enterprise applications 
at IT, explained some of the ways 
in which St. Michael’s tries to 
protect information from attacks 
beyond human error. 

“In terms of our adminis- 
trative data, that sits on a server 
that’s separate from the rest of the 
systems at this point and there’s 
no web services on that machine 


to keep it kind of behind the fire- 


wall,” Slattery said. “Employees 
can only access that from off- 
campus if they go through what 
we call a virtual private network, 
so it’s another level of security 
that they have to go through to be 
able to get to that access level.” 
Slattery also said that within each 
office there are permissions that 
are granted to each person that 
only allows access to specific 
data. 

The Registrar’s Office faces 
a different set of challenges in 
handling physical files. Registrar 
John Sheehey said, in an email, 
that the primary concern for 
these records is protecting them 
from fires and floods as well as 
preventing unauthorized people 
from accessing them. 

“There is a large safe in the 
office where we keep the college 
seal, secure transcript paper and 
other items that should be kept 


secure, including any paperwork 











PHOTOS COURTESY OF MARY DOANE 


Top: Gagne attended a workshop with the SMC for DRC club at the 
United Nations on March 6. 
_ Bottom: Gagne poses with the SMC for DRC club in New York City. 


Data protection vs. access to information 


that staff members are working 
on when they. leave for the day,” 
Sheehey said. 

Joe Pawlaczyk, associate di- 
rector at the data center in IT, ex- 
plained a scanning process used 
in the registrar’s office and other 
offices on campus that handle pa- 
per records. 

“We have something called 
‘Image Now,” Pawlaczyk said. 
“Tt’s a hosted service, so every- 
thing that people send in gets 
scanned and digitized. Then 
when you scan it, it goes off to 
a data center in Kansas that’s 
secure. More and more depart- 
ments are moving towards digi- 
tizing any paper files, and then 
the paper copies are destroyed.” 

Regarding the breach at Tar- 
get, Jim Hefferon, professor of 
mathematics, offered an account 
of how he handles financial trans- 
actions and protecting his infor- 
mation. 

“Target needs to get the 
money from me, but they do not 
need my phone number,” Heffer- 
on said, in an email. “I try to lim- 
it what I give out. When they ask, 
I lie. As far as financial transac- 
tions go, I try not to buy with a 
debit card. I also try to limit the 
number of places I use the debit 
card.” 

Hefferon added that he lim- 
its debit card purchases to less 


than $50, and that he and his wife 
use.a credit card to buy gas. 

“Not that credit cards are the 
solution, but they are the better 
choice,” Hefferon said. He added 
that on March 28 at 12:15 p.m. he 
will be giving a talk in the Farrell 
Room about digital money, which 
he said holds some promise to be- 
ing a step forward. 

Anderson had some recom- 
mendations as well, with regard 
to a person protecting his or her 
own individual information on a 
day-to-day basis. 

“T think it’s mostly common 
sense kinds of things,” Anderson 
said. “And it’s hard, you know, 
you sign up for 15 different web- 
sites, you belong to all kinds of 
different services, and you’ve 
got 15 different passwords, and it 
gets hard to keep track of.” 

Anderson added that if a per- 
son was determined to crack an 
individual’s password, there are 
devices that generate all possible 
combinations of characters, but 
that takes time. 

“To crack Target, that’s 
worth somebody’s time,” Ander- 
son said. “But you know, I think 
mostly it’s not worth the effort for 
an individual.” 








IVANA ANDREANI 
PHOTO EDITOR 


CAPTURING MOMENTS ] 


I took a picture of the sunrise 
on the morning I started writing 
this article. I slid my backpack 
off, dug into the top pocket and 
fished out my baby blue iPhone 
5c. Three of the exact same shots 
of trees, outlined by the bright 
yellow streaks of sunlight pro- 
truding on the horizon, popped 
up on my screen. It is probably 
the fifteenth picture of the Ver- 
mont skyline I have on my phone. 

With little rectangular de- 
vices complete with dual camera 
systems practically cemented to 
our hands, we live in a generation 
of photo-takers. We are pressured 
by the notion that without photo- 
graphic evidence of something, 
it did not exist. You can’t exactly 
christen every person who has a 
smartphone a photographer; are 
you a photographer just because 
you have an Instagram? 

Smartphones. are changing 
photography the way contempo-. 
rary American society captures, 
values and edits photographs, 
influencing its activity and com- 
munication on social media. 

Henri Cartier-Bresson, a 
Frenchman considered to be “the 
father of the decisive moment” 
once said, “For me, the camera 
is a sketchbook, an instrument of 
intuition, spontaneity, the master 
of the instant which, in visual 
terms, questions and decides si- 
multaneously.” 

While Bresson’s __ pictures 
are honored for their geometri- 
cal patterns and raw emotion of 
candid subjects, photos taken 
by a smartphone essentially can 
perform the same function. Bres- 
son’s 35 mm Leica film camera 
was small, portable and quiet, so 
is a smartphone; both devices are 
able to capture the same subjects. 
Unlike the smartphone, he had 
to wait for his film to develop. 
Patience photographers experi- 











dust gnaw 


enced waiting for the film to de- 
velop has been replaced by the 


_ pressure of immedicacy and acc- 


ssibility, granted to us by smart- 
phone cameras. : 

Has the medium changed 
the value of the product simply 


because our generation has the — 


ability to take more photos? Is 
the integrity of an image lost in 
the method? - : 

The “let’s-take-a-photo- 
of-everything-now” fad began 
even before the Nokia Lumia or 
the Galaxy existed. Gadgets like 
the 1930s Kodak Brownie and 
the 1960s Polaroid Instant Cam- 
era gave the everyday person the 
ability to conveniently and inex- 
pensively forever freeze the ev- 
eryday commonplace. 

If a picture is worth a 1,000 
words, how much are a 1,000 pic- 
tures worth? 

“Sure the convenience of 
smartphone photography leads 
some people to take too many 
unnecessary photos,” writer T.J. 
Donegan wrote in a USA TO- 
DAY article. “Smartphones have 
finally arrived as the go-to cam- 
era for a generation of photog- 
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Follow me on 
/ Instagram @iandreani 


raphers. But there are millions 
of moments captured today that 
never would have been photo- 
graphed in the digital point-and- 
shoot or film era.” 

Donegan added, “We share 
our lives one photo at a time 
these days, staying. connected 
through an ever-growing mass of 
snapshots and impromptu videos 
all funneled through social media 
sharing sites.” 

The article reported that 300 
million photos per day are up- 
loaded to Facebook and 40 mil- 
lion to Instagram. 

“Attention spans are shorter 
online,” said Christian Camerota, 
assistant director of marketing 


for social media at St: Michael’s. 
. “So, photographs are incredibly 


valuable there because they allow 
you to communicate a lot of in- 
formation very quickly and very 
compellingly.” 

In his job, Camerota uses St. 
Michael’s Facebook, Twitter, In- 
stagram and Tumblr accounts to 
fundraise, recruit new students, 
and keep the campus updated. He 
sees student photographs as an 
important source. 


“We have students. sharing 
the most incredible pictures, just 
wonderful, _ hilarious, interest- 
ing parts of their life all day long 
on the #smcvt hashtag,” he said. 
“They capture stuff in quantities 
and quality and uniqueness that 


‘one photographer alone could 


never Compete with.” 

As a marketing department 
effort, Brian MacDonald, direc- 
tor of website development, and 
Camerota collected these #smcvt 
Instagram photos and displayed 
them on a wall next to the digital 
media lounge in the Dion Fam- 
ily Student Center. The display 


of four rows and 17 columns of 


pictures is comprised of a major- 
ity of student photography taken 
with handheld devices. Brian 
likes to think of the wall art as 
an, “Instagram trophy case.” 
Similarly, the Durick Li- 
brary launched an Instagram 
account three weeks ago with 
a picture of the purple and yel- 
low lollipops that are given out 
at the main desk. Laura Crain, 
associate director for collection 
services, and Kristen Hindes, 
interlibrary loan and. instruction 
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librarian, activated the account 
for students to provide to them, “ 
a quick way to see what we’re do- 
ing, or remind them we're here.” 
Essentially, beginning with 
Instagram, but now also available 


on Twitter, Snapchat, and Face-. 


book, photo editing on social me- 


dia outlets is a norm. Soften the 


corners then. blur out the zits and 
the picture is ready to be posted. 
Yet, it is also a common pércep- 
tion of our generation that pic- 
tures edited with filters, contrast, 


exposure, or other corrective or 
decorative edits lack a sense of . 


truth or authenticity. 


Allie Nicolai, ’15, an active - 


Instagram user, disagreed. 


“To say that a camera cap- ; 


tures exactly what you’re see- 


ing is silly to me because I don’t — 


think my camera phone is able to 

be like, ‘that looks exactly like 

it,’ she said. ; yh 
While abroad in England last 


fall semester, Nicolai catalogued 
on Instagram numerous stone — 


buildings, green landscapes 


and even her groceries with her 


iPhone 4. She explained that 


filters helped her to invoke the 


mood she was feeling when she 
captured the picture or she would 


try to realistically recreate what 


the sight actually looked like in 


comparison to what her iPhone — 
had captured. “I think when there _ 
is editing involved it’s methodi-_ 


ealz 

_. While I was abroad in Flor- 
ence, Italy last semester, my 
Nikon was too much of a hassle 


to carry around. I relied on my 


iPhone 4S if I wanted to capture 
of shot of every single one of my 
cappuccinos. 


. ‘hiked up to Piazzale Mi- _ 
chelangelo, a square that over- — 


looks all of Florence, specifically 
to take photographs of the sun 


descending down on the Renais- _ 


\ 
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All the photos except for 
one were taken by either an 
iPhone 4s or an iPhone 5c 
camera. Some were edited 


with Instagram filters and 
some were not. Can you dis- 
tinguish which ones are the 
unfiltered photos? Answers 
on page 10. 


1.2 MEGAPIXELS OR LESS 


m 


sance city. I took maybe 10 pho- 
tos with my Nikon and about 50 
iPhone pictures of my friend and 
me with the intentions of imme- 
diately posting them to Insta- 
gram as soon as I reached a Wi- 
Fi connection. After all of that, 
I only vaguely remember the 
golden sky streaked with purple, 
pink, and orange stripes because 
IT only saw the night fall through 
a screen. The version that my 
friends saw on their Instagram 
feeds was edited with a filter. I 
missed out on the view while my: 
friends saw a processed photo. 
-~ “Tf you travel to a very tour- 
isty place, what you see is every- 
one holding their phone in front 
of them almost as if they’re not 
experiencing it firsthand because 
they’re trying to record it for 
posterity,” Hindes, commented 
about people sacrificing experi- 
ence for photographic evidence. 

Without my smartphone, I 
may have not been able to share 
my edited piece of experience 
with others so quickly. For that, I 
am thankful for the little device. 

_ Yet a part of me misses the times 
without portable gadgets, where 
I had to just stand and take in a 
beautiful view to mentally store 
it in my memory rather than my 
camera roll photo album. 

The reachable accessibility 
of the camera in my pocket leads 
to an abundant amount of cliché 
sunset pictures on my phone. 
Filtering and sharing my photo- 
graphic proof also means that a 
small part of that experience was 
lost to the screen of an electronic 
device blocking my view. With 
smartphone cameras there is 
much lost yet also some gained. 
Do we take for granted this abil- 
ity to capture what is in front of 
us, at all times, or could we live 
without it? 
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ARTS & LIFESTYLE 





Wednesday 


Introductory Spanish Class 
Fletcher Free Library, 6 p.m. 


Musicians For Musicians 
Panel Discussion 

Main Street Landing Perform- 
ing Arts Center, 7-8 p.m. 


Monday 


Belly Dance 
RU12? Community Center, 
6:30 p.m. 


Trivia Night 
Hotel Vermont, 7-9 p.m. 


Saturday. 


3D Printing, Designing & 
Scanning 
Blu-Bin, 12-1:30 p.m. 


Burlington Winter 
Farmers Market 
Memorial Auditorium, 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


MARCH & APRIL 


Thursday 


Forza: The Samurai 
Sword Workout 
North End Studio A, 6-7 p.m. 


French Conversation Group 
Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe, 
4:30-6 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Conversations With The 
Word Weaver 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 1:30 p.m. 


Sunday 


Israeli Folk Dancing 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 


YG & DJ Mustard 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 


Laughter is the 
best medicine 





By Betsy Manero 
Features Editor 


“It’s a combination of laughter exercises and yogic breathing,” 
said Julia Berberan, director of the Center for Women and Gender, 
about laughter yoga. Participants do three “laughter exercises,” in 
which they laugh for extended periods of time before going into a 


breathing exercise. 


According to Berberan, extending the period of laughter past 


the usual 15 seconds helps to push all the stale air out of participants’ 


lungs, which is where the yoga part comes in. 





MULTIMEDIA ONLINE 


For the full story go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 
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Ballroom & Latin Dancing 
Jazzercize Studio, 7-10 p.m. 


Laughter Club 
The Wellness Co-Op, 
12-1 p.m. 


Wednesday 


‘Elton John: The Million 
Dollar Piano’ 
Palace 9 Cinemas, 7 p.m. 


Bridge Club 
Burlington Bridge Club in 
Williston, 9:15 a.m. 


Monday 


Mental Health 
Awareness Speaker 
McCarthy Arts Center 
Recital Hall, 7 p.m. 


Saturday 


‘Urinetown, The Musical’ 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM, 
7:30 p.m. 


Swing Dance 
Champlain Club, 8 p.m. 


Thursday 


‘From Albert King to Stevie 
Ray Vaughan: The Blues 
Power of Jim Gaines and 
Sandy Carroll’ 

McCarthy Arts Center Recital 
Hall, 7 p.m. 


Tuesday 


French Conversation Group 
Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe, 
4:30-6 p.m. 


Cherub 
Higher Ground, 8:30 p.m. 





MARDI GRAS: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


“Over 17 years, Magic Hat, 
the Burlington community and 
our many esteemed out-of-town 


guests have raised more than. 


$215,000 for HOPE Works,” ac- 
cording to the Magic Hat Brew- 
ing Company’s website. 

While the Mardi Gras pa- 
rade and main festivities in Bur- 
lington last for no longer than 12 
hours or so, Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans is celebrated for up to 
two months, beginning in the 
first week of January and lasting 
until Ash Wednesday, the first 
day of Lent. 

“Balls and debutante parties 
continue throughout the season 
with a few parades on Jan. 6, but 
it is during the final two weeks 
before Fat Tuesday, or Mardi 
Gras, that the revelry kicks into 
high gear, with parades featur- 
ing costumed riders on elabo- 
rately decorated floats who throw 
beads, doubloons and trinkets to 
the crowds,” said Ann Maloney, 
arts and entertainment editor for 
The Times-Picayune in New Or- 
leans, in an interview with The 
Defender. 

These last two weeks are 
slammed with a vast array of dif- 
ferent cultural experiences, in- 
cluding indulging in traditional 
king cakes and giving people 
who believe in the holiday a last 
chance to consume things that 
may be considered bad for them 
before having to give up such 


luxuries before the 40 days of 
Lent, Maloney said, describing 
the essence of the holiday. 

While many see Mardi Gras 
as the way in which it was intend- 
ed to be celebrated, with feasts, 


- cultural celebrations and a time 


to spend with family, it is often 
associated with extreme party- 
ing, a time for people to flood the 
city with alcohol and illegal drug 
use; a holiday to which legal law 
does not apply. 

“Many people think that 
Mardi Gras is a time of lawless- 
ness,” Maloney said. “It is not. It 
is time when locals and visitors 
get together to enjoy the colorful 
parades, the rich music scene and 
the wonderful food of the city. 
There are, however, times when 
people take it too far, over-im- 
bibing and exposing themselves 
for beads. The police are experi- 
enced and, for the most part, pa- 
tient with revelers, but too often 
people end up in an emergency 
room or central lock up due to 
their own bad behavior.” 

This type of negative con- 
notation spreads throughout the 
city of New Orleans and the col- 
leges and universities within the 
area issue safety warnings to the 
young adults who are typically 
effected most by the holiday’s re- 
percussions. 

“Mardi Gras is a long time 
tradition in the city of New Or- 


leans,” said Cissy Petty, vice 


Women’s Pickup Soccer 


| Robert Miller Community & 


Recreation Center, 6-8 p.m. 


Sugar On Snow 
Palmer Sugarhouse, 12-4 p.m. 


Friday 


Annual Norbert A Kuntz - 
Memorial Lecture 

In History 

Saint Edmund’s Hall Farrell 
Room, 6-8 p.m. 


Harpoons and Boom 
Monkey House, 9 p.m, 


Wednesday 


R.LP.P.E.D. 
North End Studio A, 6-7 p.m. 


Mud Season Book Sale 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 


president for student affairs at 
Loyola University New Orleans, 
in an email interview with The 
Defender. “While the French 
Quarter is outrageous, the pa- 
rades and camaraderie along St. 
Charles is family friendly.” 

~ Loyola University’s location 
in uptown New Orleans is farther 
away from more of the crazed 
tourists, but still warns students 
of potential dangers and gives 
them personal safety tips, includ- 
ing carrying their student ID and 
license with them at all times, 
leaving jewelry, personal bags 
and other valuables at home and 
ae in “well-lit, populated ar- 
eas.” 

While the original New Or- 
leans Mardi Gras is often hard to 
get to, and is a highly expensive 
event to take part in, the Mardi 
Gras celebration in Burlington 
gives those who are stuck in the 
New England cold a chance to 
celebrate the holiday with less 
presumed danger and the abil- 
ity to join thousands of people in 
Burlington to benefit a local non- 
profit. 
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Life would be better without the SAT 


Sitting in the same high 
school classroom for three hours 
straight, with only my -num- 
ber two pencils, calculator, and 
snacks to keep me company, I 
remember wishing I was at my 
Saturday morning dance class in- 
stead. My parents and my teach- 
ers all told me that I had to take 
this test for my college applica- 
tion. But as I was sitting there 
answering questions about the 
meaning of horrendous vocabu- 
lary words and math equations 
that I didn’t recall ever learning, 
I wondered if the test in front of 
me was really the best indicator 
of how successful I would be as a 
college student. 

Most of us who took the 
SAT during our junior and senior 
years of high school were told 
that the SAT was necessary: for 
applying to colleges, but is that 
true anymore? 

Last week, the College 
Board, the organization that ad- 
ministers the SAT, announced 
a “fundamental rethinking of 
the SAT,” as they are calling it. 
Basically, they are getting rid of 





obscure vocabulary words and 
the penalty for guessing wrong, 
and the essay portion is now op- 
tional. Without the mandatory es- 
say section, the test will go back 
to being scored on a 1600 point 
scale, rather than 2400. Both 
sections: math and the newly 
renamed “evidence-based read- 
ing and writing,’ count for 800 
points each. 

The president of the College 
Board, David Coleman, said in 
a New York Times article that 
these changes and others are 
being introduced because the 
SAT, as well as the ACT, have 
“become disconnected from 
the work of our high schools.” 
However, a story NPR did on the 
changes said that when the SAT 
was originally created in 1926, it 
was specifically designed without 
high school curricula in mind. 
Why has a test that has been dis- 
connected from our high school 
curricula for the past 88 years 
been used as a gauge of students’ 
knowledge? 

I suspect, along with many 
other SAT critics, that most of the 





changes coming to the test are so 
it can compete with the ACT. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, 
last year 1.8 million students took 
the ACT and 1.7 million took the 
SAT. The ACT was designed to 
align with high school curricula, 
something the SAT is now trying 
to do. Essentially, the SAT is try- 
ing to catch up to its rival. Cole- 
man said that by spring of 2016, 
the SAT will be aligned with 
high school teaching found in the 
common core. 

Even still, most colleges, 
including St. Michael’s, require 
neither the SAT nor the ACT 
on their applications anymore, I 
think because most college ad- 
mission officers understand that 
a lot of students are simply bad 
test takers. Coleman even admit- 
ted in the New York Times article 
that that high school grades are a 
better predictor of college success 
than standardized test scores. 
Even if the SAT was used to level 
the playing field across differ- 
ent high school curricula in the 
past, the new common core cur- 
riculum deems that unnecessary. 


DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


If the president of the College 
Board and many college admis- 
sions offices know that standard- 
ized tests are not that useful for 
predicting college success, why 
are the tests still around? Imag- 
ine the money those millions of 
students could have saved by not 
taking those tests. 

I took the PSAT, the SAT and 
the ACT twice each. That is six 
Saturday mornings that I could 
have been in dance class, or do- 
ing something else that might 
actually prepare me for college, 
rather than take a useless test. I 
am glad that Coleman is trying to 
revamp the SAT, but I think stu- 
dents need to decide before pay- 
ing if they really need to take it. 
Don’t put yourself through three 
hours of a miserable test unless it 
is absolutely necessary, because 
in my experience, I was more 
successful in college than my 
SAT score indicated. 


MIKALA KANE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 


length. | 


Letter to the Editor: Alumni Appreciation Week 


Hey Purple Knights, 


My name is_ Corinne 
O’Connor and I am you in ten 
years. I graduated from SMC in 
2004 and I will be celebrating my 
10th reunion this coming June. 
With a decade of alumni-ship un- 
der my belt, I’m here to tell you a 
little bit about the Circle of Saint 
Michael’s Life, not to be con- 
fused with the Alliot Circle (rest 
in peace, old friend). 

Here’s the run down: Stu- 
dents come to Saint Michael’s, 
they graduate, they get jobs 
and they give back. Their sup- 
port allows the next generation 
of students to experience SMC 
like we did. Then those students 
graduate, get jobs and give back 
and the circle continues. What’s 
important to note here? Your 


Photo of the week: 








connection to SMC does not end 
after graduation. Cue Elton John 
Lion King music now. 

Alumni give back in a vari- 
ety of ways. We volunteer our 
time with admissions and career 
services, we contact SMC with 
job openings and internship op- 
portunities, and we give back 
financially so current students 
can have a well-rounded col- 
lege experience. Thousands of 
alumni donate each year to make 
sure students have the resources 
they need to be successful. From 
financial aid and scholarship op- 
portunities to academic enrich- 
ment and extracurricular activi- 
ties, to the spaces you study and 
live in each day, alumni have 
touched all aspects of life here. 

So, why do alumni give 
back? We give back because 


we are invested in you. From re- 
search and internships to student 
teaching and service, your hard 
work is making the world a better 
place. We are proud to be a part 
of what you are achieving and are 
happy to support the students of 
SMC any way we can. In return, 
all we ask is that you continue 
to work hard and cherish every 
moment of your four years here. 
They will go by quickly and truly 
are some of the best years of your 
life. 

When you graduate, I en- 
courage you to remember the 
Circle of Saint Michael’s Life and 
pay it forward. Stay involved as 
a volunteer, attend alumni events, 
and give back to the next genera- 
tion of students. You will always 
be a part of the SMC community 
and your contributions as alumni 








will have a positive impact on the 
students of tomorrow. 

In the meantime, I hope you 
will be a part.of this year’s Alum- 
ni Appreciation. Week, March 
24-28. Say “thanks” to alumni 
donors during the Thank-a-thon 
March 26-28 in Alliot and enter 
a raffle for cash prizes. Join fel- 
low students, staff and alumni for 
Purple & Gold Day on Thursday, 
March 27 by wearing your SMC 
colors with pride, Take photos 
and share on social media using 
#smcvtalumni -- alumni around 
the country will be. doing the 
same! 


Corinne O’Connor, ’04 
St. Michael’s College 

-. Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


PHOTO BY ANNA KOCHIEN 


Want to see your photography 
in The Defender? Submit photos 
of the week to magazine@smcut. 
edu. 
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Thriftiness trends do not exact social change 


How far do the messages of today’s music go? How far should they go? 





Patrick Cope 
Managing Editor 





If you’re one of those types 
of people who likes a bargain, as I 
am (anyone who’s seen my ward- 
robe knows this to be true), you 
often go to the Salvation Army or 
Goodwill with Macklemore and 
Ryan Lewis’s song “Thrift Shop” 
stuck in your head. You plan on 
“popping some tags” and reap- 
ing the benefits of cheap, second- 
hand wares while only spending 
$20. 

The central messages of 
Thrift Shop and “Royals,” by 


BEN “MACKEEME 
NET WORTH: $16 


CHARITIES SUPPORTED: 


New Zealand pop star Ella 
“Lorde” Yelich-O’Connor, are 
all about moving past mate- 
rial wealth and embracing being 
original. But, how much do these 
songs really accomplish and do 
they really go far enough? 

Macklemore’s lyrics show 
that one can still look good sav- 
ing money and that paying $50 
for something as simple as a t- 
shirt is the equivalent of “getting 
swindled by a business.” On a 
similar note, you have artists like 
Lorde sending similar messages 
in “Royals,” preaching the rejec- 
tion the high-privilege lifestyle 
of today’s modern rap artists. 
Saying things like gold chains, 
expensive liquor and tigers on 
gold leashes are all just part of 
some frivolous “love affair.” Try 
telling that to Mike Tyson. 

Andrew Marcoux, 714, a his- 
tory major, commented on trends 
like these from a more historical 
and economic standpoint. 

“This trend isn’t all that 
new, be it with Bob Dylan, Bruce 
Springsteen, as far back as Hank 
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Williams and maybe ear- 
lier,’ Marcoux said. “There are 
always artists there to speak out 
against wealth and materialism.” 

Marcoux sees this trend of 
rejecting materialism as a sort of 
coping mechanism to deal with 
the realities of the world we find 
ourselves in. 

“It’s. because we’re in an 
economic recession, it’s an eco- 
nomic recession that our gen- 
eration had no role in,’ Marcoux 
said. “I mean, I don’t want to 
entirely say it was our parents’ 
fault, but we weren’t alive when 
the problems that led to this col- 
lapse occurred, so it’s not really 
our fault. At times when we feel 
like we’re being denied this pros- 
perity, it’s easier to cope with 
saying ‘well, it’s not all that mat- 


ters in the end.’ I’m sure if and. 


when these economic problems 
clear up, we’ll see less of this 
trend in music.” 

However, it should be noted 
that while these songs convey 
this message of rejecting mate- 
rialism, there is much more that 
they could be doing. Katherine 
Kirby, professor of philosophy, 
pointed to other artists such as 
Michael Franti as having a much 
more potent message against the 
current political and economic 
realities we find ourselves in. 

“Lorde’s song, it calls into 
question materialism and it sug- 
gests that you don’t have to have 
money in order to have a great 
life, but it doesn’t call into ques- 
tion the oppression of living in 
a world where you don’t have 
enough money to get by,” Kirby 
said. “So, I think of musical art- 
ists who, in my view, have done 
something similar: Who have 
pushed it even further to sort 
of very explicitly challenge it. I 
think of John Lennon in the ’60s 
and I think of Michael Franti. 
He’s got this song, it’s from a few 
years back almost a decade ago, 
it’s called ‘Rock the Nation,’ and 
it’s calling into question all the 
things that are holding people in 
positions of oppression.” 

The song that Kirby refers to 
was, in fact, released in 2001 and 
not only questions humankind’s 
search for wealth and material 
possessions, but questions ev- 
erything about oppression in the 
USS. in today’s society. One lyric 
that stands out goes as follows: 

“Pass the buck or pass the 
baton, but you can’t pass the po- 
lice or the Pentagon, the I.R.S. 
or the upper echelon. I think it’s 


' time to make a move on the con- 


tradiction.” 

Franti’s lyrics, while potent, 
express the need for more social 
revolution in addition to rejection 
of materialism. Moving against 
money and fame is one thing, but 
it is an entirely different matter 


to exact real, powerful change 
against a governing system that 
is constantly at odds with the 
poor in our society. 

Kirby expressed uncertainty 
that the messages of songs like 
“Royals” will be well-interpreted 
if they do not have the same po- 
tency as Franti’s lyrics. 

“The concern that it raises 
for me though is that I can al- 
most hear politicians who don’t 
want to change things from the 
way they are, who are defend- 
ing tax breaks for the super- 
wealthy, who are trying to cut 
food stamps saying some of the 
same things, that it’s not all about 
money and that could be a way of 
diverting us from making some 
demands that the wealth inequal- 
ity in the country be remedied,” 
Kirby said. 

“We really have in the po- 
litical system now, if you really 
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trillion), according to a recent re- 
port by Oxfam International, the 
pope’s message could not have 
come at a moment too soon. 

“With the pope’s mes- 
sage, or how I’m interpreting 
the pope’s message, he’s saying 
some of the same things: mate- 
rialism needs to be called into 
question, there’s a problem and 
we shouldn’t all necessarily be 
striving to be multimillionaires 
when there are people who are 
struggling,” Kirby said. “But, it 
goes a step further to really, ex- 
plicitly call it into question and 
saying you shouldn’t have to be 
struggling in poverty all the time 
and his motive is, dare I say it, 
calling for a revolution. Calling 
for something to change so that 
the wealth disparity isn’t what it 
S73 

While messages of current 
pop songs are helping younger 


FRANTI 


CHARITIES SUPPORTED: 
Amnesty International, Rock the Earth, 


Soles4Souls 


CAUSES SUPPORTED: Disaster Relief, 
Environment, Human Rights, Poverty Relief, 


Refugees 


listen to the debates over fund- 
ing for food stamps, welfare, 
Medicare, Medicaid, veterans 
benefits, all of that you hear 
some who want to support that 
and you hear some who will do 
anything to not bring money to 
those programs because they’re 
so concerned about the freedom 
of the wealthy,” Kirby said. “The 
freedom of the wealthy to me is 
not in question right now. “What 
is in question is the freedom of 
the poor.” 

Kirby brought up many 
points about how the Occupy 
Wall Street Movement and even 
Pope Francis have contributed 
the seeds of a larger social revo- 
lution against the systems that 
create wealth disparities. With 
the sobering reality that the rich- 
est one percent of people in the 
world have 65 times the total 
wealth of the bottom half of the 
world’s population (about $110 


people to understand that wealth 
is not everything, it is impera- 
tive to note that all they really do 
is show what isn’t as important: 
money. What this world needs 
are more artists who will address 
the problems that really matter. 
When we have more artists and 
musicians making videos about 
how to aid the poor and disen- 
franchised, how to take stands 
against corrupt corporations and 
how to use political power to 
help others and: create equality, 
then our minds will be more free 
and open to embrace real social 
and political change. 


Patrick Cope is a senior me- 
dia studies, journalism and digi- 
tal arts major and history minor. 
He can be reached at pcope@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 





By Meaghan Glendon 
Staff Writer 


On Feb. 1, Kendra Bowers, 
a sophomore at the University 
of Vermont, was fatally injured 
when she lost control and crashed 
into a trail sign at Sugarbush 
Resort. The first question that 
jumped to mind: “Was she wear- 
ing a helmet?” 

Kendra Bowers was wearing 
a helmet, but experts say helmets 
are not designed to withstand 
high impact crashes. 

“Helmets do not work over 
speeds of 14 mph,” said Robert 
Johnson, a professor emeritus in 

_ the department of orthopaedics 
-and rehabilitation at UVM, who 
specializes in ski injuries. “The 
fact that seems to be proven time 
and time again that skiers just 
don’t get it, I mean wear a helmet 
absolutely, for sure, but you have 
to understand that you can’t slap 
a tree going 50 mph and expect a 
helmet to save you.” 

According to the National 
Ski Area Association (NSAA) 
National Demographic Study, 
over the past 10 years an aver- 
age of 41.5 people have died ski- 
ing or snowboarding. During the 
2011/12 season, 54 fatalities oc- 
curred. Thirty six of these people 
wore helmets at the time of the 
accident. - 

“Sometimes people are more 


confident with a helmet and then 


ski above their ability thinking 
that they are protected, when the 
only thing that they have extra 
protection on is their head and 
not the rest of their body,” said 
Gus MacLeod, head coach of the 


LHE DEFENDER 


SPORTS 


Do helmets provide a false sense of security? 


Alpine Ski team at St. Michael’s, 
in an email. 

According to the NSSA 70 
percent of fatalities are made up 
of people from their late teens to 
late thirties. 

Eben Widlund, assistant 
director of the Wilderness Pro- 
gram, thought that a factor lead- 
ing to ski or snowboard injuries 


was the popularity of fasinating © 


sport videos found on YouTube 
and Vimeo. 

“Tt’s extreme skiing where 
you see people riding off 55 de- 
gree slopes and jumping off 50 
foot cliff bands,” said Widlund. 

“Hopefully people start with 
easy tricks that have low conse- 
quences but unfortunately these 
are not that exciting,’- Widlund 
said. 

“I think that the biggest 
cause of ski accidents for the 
general public is the new equip- 
ment,” MacLeod said. “The new 


equipment is a lot better, easier to _ 


ski on and easier to go faster on. 

“This makes it more likely that a 
person can ski above their abili- 
ties and lose control.” 

Widlund agreed and gave an 
example of shaped skis. These 
skis make it easier to turn so peo- 
ple can turn faster, enabling them 
to reach higher speeds. 

“The best thing you can do 
to reduce your risk is to get your 
equipment, that is your ski boot 
binding system, checked yearly 
at least by a reputable ski shop 
that is going to use standard prac- 
tices of proper setting, mount- 
ing, maintenance, and testing, to 
make sure that the bindings do 
what they are supposed to do,” 
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Dory Robins, 16, prepares to-head down the slopes at Smugglers’ Notch. 


Johnson said. “That is the single 
most important thing you can 
do.” 

Ski slopes are not designed 
like roads. At busy intersections 
there are no stoplights, stop signs, 
or yield signs. However, these are 
still things that skier and snow- 
boarders are expected to take 
into account. When asked about 
the biggest cause of ski accidents 
Greg Hamilton, ’16, who works 
as ski patrol at Okemo Mountain, 
said “bad luck or being stupid 
and not paying attention.” 

In order to help promote safe- 
ty on all mountains, the NSAA 
created the Heads. Up Campaign 
where they emphasized the skier 
and snowboarder Responsibility 
Code. (See side bar for Respon- 
sibility code). 

According to the NSAA Na- 


tional Demographic Study for the 
2011/12 season, 67 percent of all 
skiers and snowboarders wore 
helmets. In the past 10 years hel- 
met usage has increased 171 per- 
cent, but this increase in helmet 
wearing has not led to a decrease 
in fatalities. 

Helmets are an important 
safety. precaution. They have 
been proven to reduce minor 
head injuries and help prevent 
concussions. The cause of most 
fatalities has also changed from 
head trauma to other internal or- 
gan damage like rupturing of the 
liver or aorta. - 

“That just shows you that 
when you hit something hard 
enough a helmet isn’t going to 
save you and you have to un- 
derstand that ski in control, ski 
Where you know the conditions 


and know that you can handle 
them,” Johnson said. 

“The biggest part of skiing 
safely is knowing your limits,” 
MacLeod said. 














Responsibility Code: 
1. Always stay in control. 

2. People ahead of you have the 
right of way. 

3. Stop in a safe place for you 
and others. 

4. Whenever starting downhill 
or merging, look uphill and 
yield. 

5. Use devices to help prevent 
runaway equipment. 

6. Observe signs and warnings, 
and keep off closed trails. 

7. Know how to use the lifts 
safely. 












A tale of two seasons for men’s hockey 


Turnaround late in the 2013-14 season leads team to NE-10 final 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


After a 1-12-1 start to the 
2013-14 season, the St. Michael’s 
men’s hockey team found itself in 
the deepest of holes. Despite be- 
ing within reach of winning most 
of these first 14 games, the Purple 
Knights struggled in the third pe- 
riod to finish games. The team 
of just four seniors and 14 first 
years were experiencing a learn- 
ing curve to be leaders as well as 
college hockey players. 

“Tt was a young, new team,” 
said head coach Damian DiGi- 
ulian. “There were new guys in 
leadership roles. Goaltenders 
were trying to find their way. 
Penalty killing was trying to find 
its way. Coaches were trying 
to find their way. It was a lot of 
things.” 

Though many were sur- 
prised by the lopsided record that 
opened this season, DiGiulian 
and his players were not sur- 
prised when the Purple Knights 
strung together some strong 
games in mid December. 

“The most impressive week- 
end we had was right before 


Christmas,” DiGiulian said. “ We 
lost to Castleton in overtime and 
we tied Skidmore. And I thought 
right there, that it was too bad we 
had to go away. I thought every- 
one was finally getting it.” 

Once the team returned from 
the holiday break, old habits crept 
back into the Purple Knights’ 
game. They lost to Southern New 
Hampshire University, Babson 
College and University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Boston, by a com- 
bined 22-11 score. The lack of 
experience within the team was 
exposed as these losses devel- 
oped throughout the third period. 

Even though outsiders may 
have thought 2013-14 was over, 
the Purple Knights wouldn’t lis- 
ten. ; 

“We got great goaltending 
down the stretch, our freshmen 
got more comfortable playing 
more minutes and we got good 
leadership all around,” DiGiulian 
said. “A lesser group of juniors 
and seniors would have said for- 
get it and thrown in the towel and 
moved on to spring break, but 
they didn’t. I give them a lot of 
credit.” 

After the difficult stretch 


in early January, the Purple 
Knights’ pieces started to fall 
into place. 

“The team in the second half 
of the season was a team that 
flourished and everything came 
together,” said goaltender Dave 
Donzanti, 715. “We were a team 
that just decided to throw it all on 
the table, sacrifice it all and see 
what the outcome was. Once we 
started to have those initial marks 
of success, we just kept building 
and building on the momentum 
and emotion that we created.” 

The Purple Knights punched 
their ticket to the NE-10 playoffs 
by winning two win-or-go-home 
games in late January and early 
February. The team defeated As- 
sumption College 4-1 in Worces- 
ter, Mass. on Jan. 28 and Frank- 
lin Pierce University by the same 
score on Feb. 4. Including these 
two decisive wins, the Purple 
Knights finished 4-2-2 down 
the stretch. The two ties were 
against the then 1lth ranked, 
UMass Boston Beacons and the 
then third ranked Babson College 
Beavers in their final weekend of 
the regular season. 

“T don’t think anyone want- 


ed to play us heading into the 
tournament because while we 
finished low we were probably 
the hottest team going in,” Digi- 
ulian said. “I don’t think anybody 
wanted to play us. I was pretty 


confident going into the Stonehill 


game.” 

The Purple Knights defeated 
the number one ranked team. in 
the NE-10, The Stonehill Sky- 
hawks, at their rink by a 2-1 final. 
The no-quit attitude of the Purple 
Knights would not go away. 

“We stuck together and 
got stronger as the season pro- 
gressed,” said assistant captain 
Ryan Arsenault, 14. That says 
a lot about the character in the 
locker room.” . 

After the victory against the 
Skyhawks, the Purple Knights 
went on to the NE-10 final where 
they lost to the third seeded 
Southern New Hampshire Uni- 
versity Penmen by a 4-1 final on 


March 1. The loss, though dev- ~ 


astating, allowed for seniors like 
Arsenault to realize what a spe- 
cial season it was to him as a col- 
lege hockey player. 

“TI found it satisfying, the 
loss obviously tampers it a bit, 


but I look back on the second 
half of the season and couldn't be 
happier with the way we played,” 
Arsenault said. “I think it will 
serve as motivation for the guys 
coming back next year and it’s a 
step in the right direction for the 
program. 

In September the St. Mi- 
chael’s men’s hockey team will 
bring back 14 first years who 
were along for the wild 2013-14 
ride. 

“We have to rely on the ju- 
niors to become seniors and re- 
ally step up and become lead- 
ers,” DiGiulian said. “It will be 
interesting, but I like what we 
have coming back and it should 
be fun.” 

The tale of two seasons that 
was 2013-14 was one that allowed 
for a group of inexperienced 
young players to develop over the 
course of time and realize what it 
takes to win. The Purple Knights 
had the talent since October but 
got a late start to getting the feel 
of being collegiate level hockey 
players. To catch fire at the right 
time may be what it takes in the 
NE-10 and that is what the Purple 
Knights showcased this season. 
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Brad Farrell makes history in Park City — 


By Michael Molchan 
Staff Writer 


It was an exciting moment 
for St, Michael’s. alpine skier 
Brad Farrell, °16, who placed 
ninth in the Middlebury College 
Carnival on Feb. 22, earning him 
a spot in the NCAA Champion- 
ship in Park City, Utah.With dard 
work and dedication, Farrell’s 
performance made him the 10th 
St. Michael’s athlete to qualify 
for an NCAA championship. 

The competition invited a 
total of 74 student-athletes from 
divisions I, II, and III in the east 
and west coast. Farrell’s qualifi- 
cation made him one of 34 com- 
peting alpine skiers, 16 of whom 
were from the eastern region. 

“In the end I think that be- 
lief helped me achieve my goal,” 
Farrell said. “I always believed 
that I would qualify; if you don't 
believe it’s possible then it's not 
going to happen.” 

It was only until he began 
skiing at the collegiate level that 
Farrell found himself motivated 


by achieving an NCAA qualifica- _ 


tion. 
“Tt is always nice to see 
someone like Brad put in a tre- 


mendous amount of effort on and 
off the hill to accomplish one of 
his goals,” said Gus MacLeod, 
head coach of the St. Michael’s 
alpine ski team. 

Farrell’s skiing abilities are 
a result of his determination and 
his ability to pay close attention 
to detail, no matter what course 
he finds himself on. 

“The thing that makes Brad 
stand out is how he approaches 
every day on the hill,’ MacLeod 
said. “He does a great job of 


_ studying the ski course to make 


sure he knows exactly where he 
wants to be for each-turn.” 

Farrell’s qualification makes 
him the fifth Purple Knight to 
compete in the NCAA champi- 
onship in the last six years. His 
teammate Fredrik Sandell, 715, 
who competed in the 2012-13 
season, was-the last St. Michael’s 
athlete to qualify for the NCAA 
tournament. 


“Tt's a lot of fun to be able to 


travel and compete with the finest 
collegiate skiers in the Oye, 
Sandell said. 

Being someone who_ has 
been to the event, Sandell un- 
derstands the level of hard work 
that goes into making it to these 
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Brad Farrell skis down the slalom course during the NCAA Championships in Park City, Utah. 


events and believes that Farrell is 
a perfect candidate. 
Although the amount of ef- 


fort Farrell puts into practicing 


may take up a lot of his time, he 
will always. be motivated by his 
love for sport. 

“The journey to this level of 


ski racing has taken a long time,” 


. Farrell said. “It's a'great process 


that I enjoy, which makes it easy 
to put in the time.” 

Farrell went on to place 27th 
among 31 racers in the giant sla- 
lom event, which tied him with” 
the third best placement among 


Softball looks forward to a new 


By Susanna Shigo 
Staff Writer 


When they walked into the 
empty lobby of Tarrant Recre- 
ation Center on a Friday night, 
their smiles helped to brighten up 
the dim open space as they cheer- 
ily chatted about the practice that 
was ahead. Not many péople 
would be too happy about having 
practice from 9-11 on a Friday 
night. The women’s softball team 
is the exception. 

“Friday is theme day,” said 
Jenna Maksian, 716. This Friday 
was no different from the ones 
before: it was tie dye day. 

The women’s softball team 
has been slipping under the ra- 
dar and going unnoticed by the 
St. Michael’s community for 
the past few years. Although 
ranked eighth in their division 
for the upcoming season, there 


is nothing but heart and deter- © 


mination throughout the entire 


- team, something that the record 


does not demonstrate. The team 
is hard working in many areas, 
including on the field, in the 
community and in the classroom 
ymaking them the modern day 
triple threat. 

“We have nothing to lose. 
Why not us? Why can’t we win? 
We are working just as hard as 
every other team out there.” said 
head coach Robyn Newton. 

Before the team jets off to 
Florida on March 14 for spring 
break to play 10 games in five 
days, they will have had nine 
weeks of indoor practice under 
their belts. 

“Our goal for the season is 
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Sarah Murray, 15, practices in the Tarrant Recreation Center 


March 3. 


to go out there and just play of- 
fense, to really hit,’ Newton said. 
“We have the athletes that can 
play so I think that our biggest 
focus is that softball has got- 
ten better all-around and that no 
matter how good your pitchers 
are, hitting has been dominating 
the game. So we want to lead the 
way with our hitting." 

Last year the team graduated 
four seniors but they gained eight 


first years for this upcoming sea- 
son. 

“We are practicing a lot with 
having people in different posi- 
tions really making sure that we 
are ready for any situation that 
we might come across and really 
making sure that we are meshing 
well together” said captain Beth- 
any Falls, 714. 

The new players on the team 
are pages well in the ae. 


Sports 


from high school to college ath- 
letics. : 
“Tt's been easy to become 


‘used to team dynamics because 


of my amazing teammates,” said 
Rachel Tshonas, °17. “All of us 
girls on the team are extremely 
close so there's a lot of support 
and we're all really comfortable 
with each other.” 

The girls on the team do 
many other things throughout 


the entire school year other than . 


softball. 

“We have a good presence 
in the community,” Newton said. 
“We run a lot of clinics as fun- 
draisers to help our program but 


- to also give back to the youth in 


our area.” 


The clinics are for girls in. 


grades nine through twelve. They 
focus on training in all positions, 
such as pitching, catching and 
outfield, along with drills and in- 
struction that help to refine skills. 
All of the proceeds from running 
the clinics go to the team. - 

“The clinics are always a re- 
ally great experience,” Falls said. 
“Even though it is hard to wake 
up in the morning, the girls ap- 
preciate it so much and look up 
to us. It’s really nice when they 
tell us that they went home and 
practiced what we taught them. 
It’s really rewarding.” 

Along with the clinics, the 
team most recently worked at the 
Vermont Teddy Bear Factory as 
well as working the Kids Night 
Out program here on campus. 
They have also worked with the 
Special Olympics. 

While devoted to practice, 
games and community service, 
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St. Michael’s alpine ski racersin  - 


an NCAA championship. After 


being postponed, the slalom race 


took place on ‘Saturday and Far- 


rell placed 19th, which was one 
of the highest placements ever by — 


a St. Michael’s ski racer. 


season 


this group of women is not only 


invested in athletics, but they mA 


also make strides to achieve aca- 
demically. 

The team has had one of the 
most consistent GPAs on campus, 
always ending up in the top five. 


“We have been pretty consis- ~ 


tent in the top five of GPA of all 


first again,’ Newton said. “They 


are all high striving athletes, they ~ 


are student athletes first.” 


Their combined GPA last — 


year was 3.49, 

“Your team is your Busi 
ily” is a motto that was thrown 
around the team last year. 


“Tt means that you are able to. 
rely on each other in good times _ 


and in bad,” Falls said. “Being 
able to win together and to lose 


oS One 


the sports, last year we finished 


together. We are a very diverse — a 


group of girls but that is what 
makes us so close.” 

According to the team, these 
women are a family both on and 
off the field. They create such an - 


environment supported by the 


love of the game that they play. 


“Not one of us is getting — 


paid to “be here,” Newton said. 


“T think that that alone has made — 


our team bond. We are all here 
for the same reason, we all love 
the game of softball.” 

While the team is young, 
there is the potential to achieve 
great things on the field this sea- 
son. 
“We have great players tak- 


ing each position so I think it will - 


be a good season,” Tshonas said. 
Their first season game is on 


_ March 22 versus Adelphi Univer- 


sity in Garden City, NY. 
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